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THE in the van of the movement. If I understand the | which human law can touch, by the acts of the Im- 
POLITICS OF NONCONFORMITY. 2828 temper and disposition of Nonconformista, a Legislature, and by the general of the 
meee ey are gee coming to the determination not to | Government. The great traditions of and 
LECTURE BY MR. R. W. DALE, M.A. i with the defence and illustration of | its greater h are ours as well as yours. We, 
their principles in public meetings, and by all those | too, are en, and our ous faith does 
On Tuesday night, Nov. 21, Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A. . 2 which — — of 8 oo isquali are 2 ce — State. 
2 ee eee gradually infiuenced ; but to adopt a definite line o 0 we are political Dissenters means 
of Birmingham, delivered a lecture in the Free Trade 6 —— We have hitherto been content to anything, it means that all political power in this 
Hall, Manchester, under the auspices of the Man- country should be vested in the of Church- 


chester Nonconformist Association, on The Politics 
of Nonconformity.”* The great hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity. Mr. R. Johnson occupied the 
chair; and on the platform were most of the leading 


and who said: Three years ago, when we were just 
emerging from the excitement of that great contest 
‘which determined the fate of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment in Ireland, there were many Noncon- 


uality in the Empire was near its final 
ere Was a pri ptuous hope that the 
justi the Liberal party was 


would, 
in relation to the Esta Churches of England 
Even of us who were less san- 
believed that we might rely on Mr. Glad- 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Government not to augment 
disadvantages under which English Nonconfor- 


to impede the ual development of the 
igious li riy._At the loo ofthe lat 
. G was regarded 
ionate admiration — 
* . ce. 8 — for m — 
must declare my admiration for the us 
— i eee ah te pp 


atone’s Government have undergone a great and 
ling change. Confidence has given place to 
and enthusiasm to resentment. The 

Ministry we so perfectly trusted ——— sg 
t of many of 1 we Non- 

rmity a great wrong. ure y is re- 
garded with apprehension. During the last few 
months announcement after announcement has ap- 
peared in the columns of the newspapers of the for- 
mation of Nonconformist committees in one 
town after another, from Newcastle to Plymouth, 
for resisting what are all to be the offences 
already committed by ** n 
against the principles of religious equality, to 
avert offences. graver still, which seem likely to be 
committed before many months are over. Con- 
ferences are bei called ether in the north ahd 
in the south, in the east in the west, to delibe- 
rate on the policy which Nonconformists should 
follow, and to concentrate and organise their power 
for a conflict which seems inevitable. There is 
universal alarm, and the alarm is greatest in those 
parts of the country where, three years ago, the 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s Government was 
most hearty. The zeal, the energy, and the self- 
sacrifice of the Nonconformists, contributed very 
much to the winning of the magnificent triumph of 
the Liberal party at the last election; and now 
those who are watching most carefully the move- 
ment of the.public mind, are predict that 
She Aeberel Bory in danger of being broken 


constitutional means im But. justice is 
— 1 be delayed in because those who 
b in this oountry are men le of an 
almost ine ible 


endurance; and it is their 


in the political history of nt ann sl ng N when we presuine to touch the affairs 
"eo Sb peane lesture here peated | ? We, too, are affected in our per- 
Town Hiall, — on rn LP at the | sonal rights, our property, und in all the interests | 


already suffering, and not to create new 


4 a subordinate place in the Liberal ; 
We have seldom taken a separate and i - 
dent position at elections. Our political leaders 
have never been asked to pledge themselves to our 
abstract principles. It is not professed that Non- 
conformist electors in every constituency in the 
country should insist on the 


suffrages. No such dictatorial spirit, so far as I 
know, has ever yet been manifested even by those 
whose indignation at the recent policy of the 
Government is most vehement. We do not claim 
to represent the majority of the Liberal party 
throughout the kingdom. But in many constituencies 
we constitute such an overwhelming majority of the 
Liberal electors, that we think we have a right 
to claim that Liberal candidates shall accept our 
principles in all their breadth, and be prepared to 
carry them to their ultimate issue as the condition 
of our support. In other constituencies we are so 
to the Liberal party, that we think we 
have a right to demand that Liberal candidates 
shall at 772 themselves to resist any new 
violations of those principles of religious equality 
which we regard as a sacred trust, and which we 
are under the most solemn obligations to defend. 
For the sake of the nation, to turn aside any great 
danger which menaced national safety, to secure the 
success of any great measure urgently n to 
the national well-being, we should be to 
waive our claims ; but we ceed po ery waive 
them for the sake of the Li AN We are 
told of what the Liberal party done for us in 
past times; we have done as much for the Liberal 
party as the Liberal party has done for us. If there 
is any unsettled balance in the account, the balance 
is not against the Nonconformists. In ini 
to carry this controversy out of the region 
abstract discussion into the region of cal 
itics, we must be willing to incur the of 
ing political Dissenters. There are excel- 
lent people, both among Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, who seem to think it a crime for religious 
men to interfere in political struggles. How it 
should be ible for Nonconformists to regard the 
neglect o A duty as virtue, I have very 
great difficulty in understanding; but for Church - 
men to tell us that our ious faith should lead 


great | us to abstain from political life is, if possible, more 


secure | ought never to be seen at the 


unreasonable still : for let me ask those Churchmen, 
who are accustomed to * 22 with the offence of 
being political Dissenters, what would happen if re- 
ligious men ceased to be political? Unless you be- 
lieve that an assembly of atheists and of — — 
will be likely to give the Church better laws 

an assembly of religious men, and that a statesman 
who regards the Christian faith as an obsolete 


and earnest Christian, you i to be eager to fill 
the benches of the House of Commons with the 
best pes geri you can find of the i 

faith of the country. But if religious men should 
transact the political business of the nation in the 
House of Commons, why should religious men ab- 
stain from the political action by which the mem- 
bers of that House are returned? If you think that 
Dissenters, when they are religious men, ought to 
leave politics alone, how is it that you do not try 
17 ingular faith to the members of your 


own Church ? never heard that there was an 


the Exchequer, or Prime Ministers ; I never heard 
that it was hard to persuade country rectors to vote 
for the Conservative candidates for the country ; 
and, what is most ising, I have never seen lead- 


political office, or in which 10 were told that 

i or ata 
ing booth. The Standard and the are 
with great horror when Nonconformists meddle 


for a 


acceptance of their 
Abstract principles by every candidate for their 


superstition will select better bishops than a devout | 


difficulty in inducing Churchmen to become 
of the Tamiralty, Home Secretaries, Chancellors of | sioners 


with politics; but to believe that i 
. 


men; that we should receive from them the laws 
by which we are to be governed, and that to Church- 
men should be entrusted the i of those 
laws ; that we should submit without complaint to 
whatever disabilities may be the penalty of Non- 
conformity ; that in separating ourselves from the 
communion of the National Church, we should 
renounce all claim to the rights of citi ip, and 
live as others in the country which gave us birth. 
We refuse to submit to this insulting tion. 
We decline to be excluded from the political life of 
the nation. The way to make politics igious is 
for religious men to cease to be politicians. It is time 
that religious Churchmen and religious Dissenters 
understood each other better. Wehave long held these 
convictions ; we have endeavoured to explain them 
4 our fellow-coun * a. the — Pavia 
there are reasons of ex 0 or giving 
them the clearest and strongest — 2 and for 
endeavouring to apply them in practical politics. 
Hitherto our chief solicitude has to make the 
ciples themselves in ble to the public mind. 

e have a just appreciation of the principle for 
which we were contendi were willing to 
wait till it commanded the judgment of an effective 
majority of the le. resort to unnatural 
alliances with political oppon 
voke our friends to 
of critical 


do we intend to pursue such policy now. And 
the time has come for aking 8 new course So 
as we saw that the who 8 
events was moving, however * the 
end that we d we could be satisfied with the 
augmentative vin on of our principles, and 
could hold ourselves bound by the political ties 
which united us with the Liberal . Butas 
soon as 33 —or at least its leaders 
in the House mons entered upon a policy. 
ject, these 


8 gee to 4 they +o 

es were | rau 
licy, our relations to the Liberal leaders 
less and less friendly. At the present 
moment it seems bable that we shall be 
ity, and shall be compelled 
to form a separate and 14 
happened 


the Established Church. In the rest the Estab. 
lished Church was declared to have no special in- 
terest ; and it was provided that in the schemes 
which were to be drawn up for the future adminis- 
tration of 12 natio 1 „the reli- 
gious opinions of any person, or attendance or 
non - attendance at any particular form of 
. 

| one @ gov such 
éndowment.” With such a clause in the Act, Ww 
should have supposed that the Government 
have taken care that at least one of 


defect in the constitution of the commission, ai 
declined to remedy it. This, however, would have 


been of little uence had the co: 
been ruled by the spirit of the Act 
: i even taken 


# 
8 
5 
. 


eee we alone, cease ; 
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— body. We do not to 
— sry, tae per 
-schools ; we o 
making the clergyman of pt ae or the arch- 
deacon of the district an ex oficio-governor. The 
anxiety of the commissioners to perpetuate the in- 
subordination of the -schools to the Estab- 
lished Church has led them to exceed the ers 
tod pm by the Act. A few weeks ago, thé 
a ee ey Ee 
receiv | official letter i the | 
— ye fe information that they 
t 


had discovered that a * of clerical ex: 
officio governors was illegal, and that they wo 
m 


be withdrawn from all schemes which not re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. Could any more 
injurious illustration be given of the = by which 
the commission has been guided? Their zeal for 
clerical governors has betrayed them into a positive 
violation of the Act under which they are appointed, 
and although we might have remo in vain, 
they have been obliged to retreat under the con- 
straint of a legal opinion. But this offence, it may 
be said, cannot be charged against Her Majesty's 


Government. commissioners may have been 


responsible I very cheerfully ac- 

know ; but every one of these schemes re- 
uired the sanction of the Education ent 
before it could be laid upon the table of House 
of Commons, and they all bear the name of the 
Minister whom we have learned to with dis- 
trust—the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. Mr. Forster's 
attention was called to this objectionable feature 
in the new schemes by Mr. Edward Miall, who 
on August 7 inquired, and Mr. Forster replied, 
that the commissioners did not think they 
had contravened the letter of the Act by 
ing such appointments. Mr. Forster ex- 

no regret that the commissioners 

ov gall so constructing the schemes as to give the 
Church of England a hold on the grammar- 
school endowments ; he did not even imply that 
the pressure of his official duties had prevented him 
from subjecting the schemes to careful examination ; 
he seemed to be perfectly satisfied with what the 
commissioners had done. If the. sanction of the 
department was given to these schemes without due 
consideration, and if Mr. Forster does not sympa- 
thise with the desire of the commissioners to create 
a formal link between the mar-schools and the 
Established Church, he will have the opportunity 
next session to give the best possible proof that he 
regrets his oversight: let him move the commis- 
sioners to am the six schemes which have 
received the sanction of Parliament by cancelling 
the ex officio clerical governors, But if the Ministry 
show no signs of their intention to control the 
policy of the commissioners—if, contrary to the 
spirit of the Endowed Schools Act, the t mass 
ot the educational endowments of the nation are to 
be placed under the control of the Established 
Church—if Nonconformists are to be excluded in 
the future as they have been excluded in the past 
from -school trusts—then, I think, it is 
time for us to say that we will not lift a or 
raise a voice, or give a vote at the next election, 
merely for the sake of keeping the Liberal party in 
wer. (Cheers,) I now come to the policy of the 
vernment in relation to a ig ae sc ag has 
created extraordinary excitement in nearly every 
district of the country where school — =, have 
been appointed under the recent Elementary Edu- 
eation Act.’ I refer to 82 out of the rates 
of the fees of indigent chil attending denomina- 
i laining the provisions of 
pon the payment of school 

continued : Several school 


more— bye-laws idi 
Aalen mn nt have a cation i 
board schools, but not providing for the 


. ! pay- 
ment of such children atten 


denominational 


and the ou 
tory, the parent has a moral 
the money of the rate 
the of a school in which, i 


contribute out of the 
England the ant assumed this ö 


tion, but he has made himself 
and those who maintain that it w 
of religious liberty for a school beard to compel a 
child to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 

to refuse to send the child at the expense of 
| * bo school where ig would be 
taught the th 


u of the Church 
0 of the 
authority. 


nsible for it; 


theol uncil of T 
Forsteps In what . ice would 


without confessing that the Elementary Education 
Act is an utter failure. Catholic bishops may pro- 
test that the religious faith of a child may be im- 
if it receives secular instruction from a 

ic; but for Mr. Forster to admit that all 
tion is impossible. One of the chief merits which 
he clai for his bill was the perfect protection 
afforded by the conscience clause to the religious 
convictions of parents. The question we have to 
ask Mr. Forster is a very simple one Does he be- 
lieve that his conscience clause is an effective one ? 
Is he satisfied that it secures that the secular 
teaching of a public elementary school shall be free 
from secular bias? If he is not satisfied, let him 
make it more stringent. If he is satisfied, let him 
say distinctly that there is nothing in the secular 
teaching of a public elementary school to which 
parents can legitimately object on og. aay 2 
and that he declines to recognise the objections 
which are being made—not by the parents them- 
selves, but by Roman Catholic prelates and Episco- 
alian clergymen—to compelling children to be sent 
schools under the control of the ratepayers. But 
if there is nothing in the secular teaching of a board 
school which can violate the religious convictions 
of r- where is the injustice of compelling a 
child to receive that teaching, whatever may be the 
religious faith of its parents? There is an injustice, 
it may be said, in compelling a child to receive 
secular instruction which has no religious colour in 
it. The injustice lies in refusing to enable the 
parent to secure the definite n 
which — prefers. * — eer is such an as : 
ing novelty, it involves su ve consequences, 
have been made 


that I think some attempt sho 

by Mr. Forster and his friends to show the grounds 
on which it rests. We forbid no man to give re- 
ligious instruction to his own children ; if we did, 
we should violate the principles of religious liberty. 
We forbid no man to pay other people to give it: 
if we did, we should violate the principles of reli- 
pom liberty. We forbid no man to receive it gra- 
\tuitously from those who are willing to give it for 
nothing ; if we did, we should violate the principles 
of que liberty. But we do not acknowledge 
the right of the parent to require the community to 
pay rates towards the support of schools, not 
under the control of the ratepayers, in order 
that the child we taught a sectarian faith. 


No one denies the right of a parent to pro- 
vide for the 


hat we deny i if 1 * L —— 
what we deny is the of the com 
the State to vide for the igious instruction of 
the child. No one denies the t of a Church to 
provide, for the religious instruction of the children 
of its adherents. t we deny is the right of the 
Church to demand the assistance of public money 
in order to enable it to make that provision. It is 
said, in reply, that the private subscriptions of the 
supporters of denominational schools provide the 
religious instruction for their children, and that the 
* ic money purchases only the secular teaching. 
that be true, let the private subscriptions be 
used for the support of religious teachers, and let 
the rates be for the support of schoolmasters 
who shall not be required to a sectarian faith. 
But every one knows that if the churches had to 
provide the religious ing without the aid 
which they ask for from public funds under cover 


of payment for secular education, they would find 
it n to make considerable additions to their 


provision out of 
ek ee ee 
i or an enormous tion 
their t resources. Not satisfied with all 


i is now school boards to subsidise 


; 
og Mit Forster on out 


122 id 
up 
* being wo 


d be a violation 


ism or the 
to : 


«Ff 


consist he has never * 2 or do I se 
how it is possible for him to offer any — 1 


y | still 


There is the most — sree for 
that concessions larger still will be m to 


tional schools, suddenly to break 

machinery, although it was 

for sectarian, and not merely for edu- 

cational, 1 But —4 a Regine to 
extend an „at the ic machi 

conducted 2 80 1 car create oped 


facilities at the public e for maintaining i 
— involve tha nati —— yi ; 

; io . 
} . 2 


policy which relieves Nonconformists from their old 


rgAnise po 1 
. ee 
| privileges of religious equality. 
is one living statesman ev 
other may be 
and traditions 


unfamiliar to politicians of the mary generation, 
but Nonconformists can never 223 e magnificent 
services which he has rendered the cause of 


ciation of the true nature of the 

we are and he has 
side. In a letter ad 
Dixon, president of t 
his lordship says :—‘‘ 
by the clergy of the Church of Ro 
Church of to maintain and 
tarian schools, aided by rates and by 

And he has given his adhesion to the League 
cause he wishes to rescue the education of the 
country from clerical ascendancy. With such. a 
testimony, I have a right to say, that in 
the political power of N ormists in order to 
resist the poli 
directing our poli 
till now the policy of the Liberal party has 

— ing. 3 is an : i 

the organisation of our power 

complete. We have not a month, a day, an hour to 
lose. Five weeks ago the Roman Catholicarchbishop 
and bishops of Ireland met in Dublin, and d 


themselves ‘‘the divinely constituted * 
the spiritual interests of their people, passed a 
series of resolutions on the subject of national edu- 
cation. A Liberal Mini is abou 

measure under which Imperi 


e 
A great 


greater 
trol of the Catholic Church. 
to be satisfied with any measure whi 
1 enable them at the public 


ot arty, 


ment for the training of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. They also demand that the State 
| should found and endow either a Catholic University 
in Ireland, or else one or more Catholic colleges in 
connection with a national 3 and in the event 
of a Catholic college being established they demand 
that it shall be conducted on purely Catholic 
principles, and that the bishops have full 
control in all things regarding faith and morals. 
I want to know whether you, the Nonconformists 
of Manchester, will continue to give your support 
to the Liberal Kady tan mie 1 ge Hemet eed 
signs of conceding.these demands. I know your 
mind. In your name I will say—Rather than con- 
cede demands like that, let the Liberal party 


be 
destroyed. (Vehement — . Do you 
such 2 as impossible? I balieve “that 
the ‘Elementary Education Act for Kngland 
e uca 


Ministry itself unwilling to 
hostility of the * 


of those Churches whi 
desire to use national the a one ry 
cating children in a sectarian fai In the 
mentary Educstion Bill for Scotland submitted 
Parliament last year but withdrawn, they made 
i concessions than were made in the 
ill to the same ecclesiastical pretensions. 


tensions of the ecclesiastical authorities in Ireland. 
The position which I think that the Nonconformists 
of should assume is this. We will contend 
i side with the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
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ra 


give our voice for surrounding that congrega- | sentatives and the guardians, shall control the | thi belong to that which is bey 
— — 1 Priest with the whole foroe — and the policy of our country. (Loud that which is secular—that whic 


empire. with the whole force of the pote gor Phra) od various temporal 
— fn —— sage — * Aer we passin certainly to * ‘ 
legislation and policy, we are resist an Monday evening, Mr. Richard, In one in our population. 
claim on the part af the Roman priesthood . e{eowied smocting ab undid rer „rA 1 N 
to anything more thay religous oa. When | n elastin, dealing with to i b. , f t cea ca 
y | s for the maintenance of | specially to Nonconformists, whom he strongly | this, that it is impossible that all 


their religious faith, then, whatever may be the reelle perly 
a purely unsectarian 5 


of instruction. a 


‘consequences, we refuse to concede it. uin-| MR. MIALL, M. P., ON THE E they would have if there coul associated with such 
tend to 8 effect to these principles it is not QUESTION EDUCATION teaching the teaching also of religion. Now, I hope it 
| t pay „C be expressed in great : . 5 will not be necessary for me not only to admit, but te 
— held in this hall. You must do your part The ceremony of inaugurating the handsome new | insist upon, the necessity of associating religion with 
. diffusing information through the Liberal schools which have recently been erected in oonnec- education. No education, in my judgment, ean be 
e of the kingdom. You tion with Bath-lane Church, Newcastle, was on complete which does not, whilst it a the faculties to 

nA wc of the small towns | Friday goers | performed by Mr. Edward Miall, e knowledge connected time, at the sar 

and of the rural districts to organise their h N. F. for Bradford. The building, which is con- uch Ponce, moral sentiments Thich prcpare it fo 
that they may be ready to act with decisive effect | Tructed from a very pretty Gothic design by Mr. | future er ee 
at the next general election. Nor is it only that | Thos. Oliver, is made to harmonise nicely with the | plause.) But there are two ways of teaching religion. 
we may be ready for the next general election that church by means of the octagonal spire which | There may be that of constant example, and may 
I ask you todo this. I do not care to enter into | Prings from the centre of the roof, while the stone- | be that of mere perfunctory precept. A religious 
nice calculations as to the precise extent to which work, known as sneck-walling,“ is also em- | schoolmaster will be, ceteris paribus, the of 
the leaders of the Liberal are indebted to the bellished with ashlar dressings to correspond with schoolmasters. He need never open bis mouth on ro- 


Nonconformists of England and Wales for their the same erection, The spacious interior—85ft. by ligious pie to give religious instruction ; but children 
Ar. 0 54ft.—is well filled with class-rooms. and whose minds are always quick to ve, and espe- 
ee as 83 rr ee House of ons ; but — * cially to perceive the 3 of things, will soon 


* * that we are largely respon- convenience for the accommodation of 400 scholars, habe : 
e for bringing the present ere into end can hardly fail to prove of immense service to . — peng to the will of God. NN 
power. If by con the claims of the divinely- The tea ing the opening Was partaken of by | sanctity over the school which he manages, and ever 

inted guardians of the faith and morals of the between 500 and 600 persons. the com- scholar will feel that his teacher, whatever may be hie 
Catholic population of Ireland, the Ministry should | Pany adjourned to the chapel, which was well filled. | other qualifications, is guided by a conscientious reve- 
inflict an irreparable outrage at once on the dignity a large number of ladies present. The chair | rence in all things for he will of his Maker. This kind 
of the Imperial Government and the principles of Vas occupied by the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Ruther- | of teaching in schools, 3 teaching, I hope will 
religious —— the guilt of the offence must ford. | la A. Hear, hear, nah 8 
rest partly on ourselves. (Loud cheers.) But The CHatrMAN opened the 1 He said | Ag a We on oaly Wie Oh. See * 
for us it is more than doubtful whether Mr. | When it was determined to build this church, they | ho shall ‘mak large claas of school 

*. | also contemplated to build day and Sunda oon ee pene oe eee Seas 

Gladstone’s Government would have been in mee y= schools | arrangements, and in all their then I 
office at the present moment. If, when Parlia- for the education of the young. They had been think we have done, or shall do, all that is needfu! 
ment reassembles, there are any indications that rather long in fulfilling that promise but, they were | and all that is practicable, in regard to 
the Irish policy of Ministers is to be determined by | ® band of spiritual volunteers. They had no money | in our day-schools. ( Applause.) But I object to 
the demands of the Roman Catholic . from the Government, and they asked none, either | is called religious instruction in our day- schools, espe- 
there is only one course before us, to try to secure, for the building of churches or schools. The building, | cially in day-schools that receive the of the State 
at the earliest possible moment, such a defeat of be was happy aay, however, was almost free from a age Ta support of us all. I object to it because 
the Government as shall render it impossible for debt-—only about or 600/. would be wanted. I don't believe that the State ean p 


roperly train 
3 . . determined | UP the kind of religious teacher that is at all 
them to remain in office. The experience of the | che matter of school education, they were 40 to do the — e y the 


session of 1870 has shown us that it will not be safe to hold one united secular and separate religious edu- There 

for us to rely on the effect of the most vigorous cation. Their view of religious liberty was that 5 15 t 41 of 1 childrea than 
protests even of a majority of the Liberal members | Wery man should pay for his own religion, and that | to have religion drilled into them’ by mere mechanism. 
of the House of Commons agaiiist a measure which nobody should be taxed for another s. The school | There is nothing go likely to spol what I 
the majority have resolved to’ carry. I well re- J not for Congregational 8 ; they wished | the sensibility of the religious nature, and 


so com- 
member the night wh . . to teach no denominatio ; and they h letely to shut it out nat those influences that 
4 pas ok Behera dey 0 Parliament would soon recognise the 2 y f think would be breathed into us 1 all surrounding 


of this city, Mr. Jacob Bright, llowed i 
the lobby 0 a clear majori Ern had set before them: thoroughly united secular and | objeeta, as that of continually 
and the amendment which he moved to one of the | eparate religious education—separate us edu- the — * * — og » but theology— 
most unsatisfactory clauses of the Education Bill cation being given by volunteers. ) | and b 2 pos 1 — 
Tefeated by the Government in 2 willing to hand over the to the asters $9 Lola anltivated: stuffed —ů— 


the teeth of the great body of its own friends. We * with and 
Nr layed on the principle for which they contended. He | calling upon us from every pert of the country 

again in an Education Bui for I and T call then went on to point out the education that would | to associate religion with education, because no educa- 
upon you, the Nonconformists of Manchester, to be given in the schools, and hoped they would be | tion can be complete without it. Well, the ground 
‘assist in covering this county and the neighbouring ultimately successful. 8 They rejoiced | which they take is the gone in which 1 thoroughly 


counties with a network of Nonconformist organi- r. Misll—{loud | concur, and which I cannot be con 
sations, through which, should the room oh arise, | Cheers)—whom they were anxious to hear. It was with succem—-namely, thes the whelp mas geeet Bote 
the country and the House of Commons may learn his privilege to introduce him to them ; and he was — on r — M* 9 
that the party ties between ourselves and the | ure that they would 8 welcome. would be to diet gree 5 3 
Liberal leaders are finally dissolved, and that ene = ) ey recognised the immense ment is tried’ Dok * en 
Liberal members who shrink from using the first | fe thought 1 the great cause of | schoofmasters whom the State will pro 
opportunity for sho their want of confidence ought and religion. “A Free Church in à school boards provide, will be competent to 
in the Ministry, and tial ing it from power, Free State,” had been the motto of his life. It 884 Aren 
must expect to lose the confidence of their Non- had been his life long endeavour to free religion from | any way thorough! tually interested 
conformist constituents. The immediate neces- ita fettera, and from the degradation that those | that part of the wo the of 
sity which is laid upon us for organising our fetters b t upon it; and next to the pos- have called upon 41 Bi do, 1 don't 

itical power, and determining on a definite | aon of ‘A Free Church in a Free State” was | nt place, that the is bound to provi 
Ene of Zalilieal action, has been created by that of „ Free Schools in » Free State.” (Loud Pr ee ake 
the recent policy of the Government. But, W i : struction for people. (Loud ) 
year by year, the ultimate questions involved | id on who was received with loud cheers, | that its attempt to provide it is simply an im 
in the history and position of the Noncon- oon an imposition upon our j t, and an 
formists is ing more definite outlines, and Dr. Rutherford, ladies and gentlemen,—I don’t know ony our feelings, and th I am 114. 
attracting larger public attention. Before long that why my friend who is in the chair has singled me out t, in consequence of one question 
eee divide the t political parties in for the d of that duty which devolves upon me | up with another when this 5 was before 
o State, and the Nel chee in whink we dle ae this evening. I have boon delighted so look over the t it did not sem e to din into the House 

are preparing the mind of the country for building that the energy, the liberality, and the religion | Commons the idea of a division of labour—the State 

th bun 1 frank! * thet I of himself and his have raised in this town ; and | doing that which is secular; the parent and the 

s supreme ggie. y contess, however inconvenient it may have been for me per- Churches doing that which is 5 
never ap on a public platform to discuss the | sonally to be this evening, I regard m Has Undoubtedly the religious instruction of Leh devolves 
relations e Church and State but with | richly rewarded for remaining to take part in this cere- | primarily upon the parent, and where a is him- 
reluctance and pain. I am far more vividly con- | mo by what I have seen aronnd me. (Applause.) | self deficient in the power or the y of commu- 
gcious of the 9 sympathies which unite the It ae to me—what, indeed, I have never | nicating the instruction, then it devolves upon the 
majority of Nonconformists with vast numbers of doubted—that where there is a will there is a way; | Churches; and the Churches, let me tell you, hay 
r and laity of the Established Church, than that when men are thoroughly intent on conferring never yet had the whole responsibility of this work 
of the ; ecclesiastical, and political dif- nefits upon their fellow - men, and are ready to sacrifice talety thrown upon thet. ‘* Hear, hear,” and 
ferences which separate us. To be regarded as an eens ah Be Skene Bsc others may pate in the | When it is supposed—an facts do not answer 
2 by men 9811 e f W pe porn mat, the lise of 
and admiration ; to be charged by su men with | arrangement of circumstances that is to that | are b t up in the fear of and in 
pereting 5 pe? which, in relation to the Church, | d that answers to that effort; and I bave nodoubt | and 124 : be ¢ 

a work 


wlicy of confiscation and sacrilege, and in | that us in the person 
relation to the State a poli of atheiam, is to me a | will 
source of keen distress. t we ha choice. 


ve no 
Should we be successful, we believe that no injury 
would be inflicted either on the Church or the State. 
We utterly reject the dogma that a nation ceases 
to be a istian nation when it ceases to assert 
the Christian faith by the authority of 3 


and to maintain the n — to 

resources. n the | (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) Remember, of 80 

intensi i i body, but a concrete 1 represen all | that 
and the work which it does is that only which | ceive it 


properly done a representative body that 
& ths soneant of tee natiee, the wil, 


SUPPLEMENT, TO THE .NONCONFORMIST. 


: e—who have been p | 
conscience my public life, and who, I think, 
somet about the of that prin- 


understand 
in its application to Tf. can see no 1 * 
whatever that a nt who throws upon the State the 
ity of nas sp SS one in secular know- 


caution, and tenderness as we can; but a I 


don’t use the term in its offensive sense—but when a 


beggar, who receives the offer of his children being 
educated at the expense of the community in all things 
that are fitted to guide that child, and to give it a 
chance in its future earthly career, takes upon him to 
say no, he can’t consent to receive that favour unless 
another favour is bestowed upon him—namely, that the 
child shall be brought up in the distinctive tenets of the 
theo of which the parent approves—then I must 
aay that to me the whole thing savours a t deal of 
—— kine, h e (ens, ont) ed 
generally „ the sphere m whic ose 
n the 
State, especially the more indigent of children 
generally speaking, if there were a real spiritual 
concern to give to those children religious o- 
tion, the parent at home would be the proper per- 
son to convey that instruction to the minds of the 
dren. But having neglected all parental duties, at 
those which are most primary and obligatory, I 
do not think that when the State comes fo to 
supply a want which has been created by parental in- 
difference, or Ar inability, the parent can fair] 
stand up aud e that public money shall be — 1 
not with reference to the consciences of those who will 
have to provide the money, but simply with reference to 
his own conscience. I am glad to find there is so much 
eonscience among that class of le. (Laughter and 
applause.) I would earnestly entreat that they will cul- 
vate more and more of it daily ; and I believe, if they 
do so they will be able to supply the deficiency which the 
State cannot supply to their children without violating 
great fundamental principles. (“ Hear, hear,” and a 
plause.) But suppose tliat the parents can’t do th 
whose is the next duty? Why, surely the religious 
societies. What are our A What are they 
= if they are not watching over the interests of the 


ear 
hear.) And let me just suggest, as I have suggested 
1 that here there 15 a noble sphere for the 
exercise of the peculiar aptitude belonging to the 
mature of women that may step in and perform this 
service more efficiéntly than any other class of the com- 
munity. (Hear, hear.) I believe that when the churches 
are entirely upon their own resources, and are 
Tag ded By mane 8. eves * F. — ane of the 
islature, and when they see gs just as they are, 
they will up ‘and combine and think and organise 
machinery that is adapted to the peculiar nature of the 
case, 6 not deliver over children to the teaching of 
schoolmasters particularly, but deliver them over to the 
of those whose hearts are b to com- 
municate religious instruction to the rising generation. 
I am very g to find that in ‘connection with the 
school 0 ning this place of worship there will be a 
Sunday-school—a Sunday- school, I have no doubt, far 
more efficient for religious in consequence of 
the secular instruction which you will daily give in the 
same place. (A n That Sunday -school you will 
not put into the hands of the schoolmaster who 
will conduct the day education, but it will be, as it 
were, the burden of the whole religious people 
who are associated and organised here, and conse- 
quently will be done with something like the zeal 
and freedom and earnestness which all religious 
instruction ought to be instinct with, and 
without which religious instruction is not likely to 
have ite proper offect upon the spiritual nature of the 
children. (Applauee.) Now, let me say that perhaps 
very few men have been more Chaprcentes than I have 
been that this was not the aim of the Government in 
the measure it recently passed. (Hear, hear.) I, for 
one, am quite willing to admit, nay, I am forward to 
psc eden By oy that the clergy of this country have done 
a great deal in connection with the education of the 
people of late years. They did not begin the work. I 
may say that those who were not members of the Estab- 
lishment—at any rate, those who did not care to maintain 
the principles of the Establishment—walked forward in 
the march of education, and that, after they had so far 
succeeded as to give a * of further success, sec- 
tarianism stepped in, and stepped in as a rival to a freer 
and broader system of education than it seemed it could 
put up with. But, apart from that altogether, I am 
2 willing to admit that it would have been ungra- 
ous on the part of the State, on taking the education 
of the whole people into its hands, to have entirel 
given the go-by to those schools which had been crea 
and sustained eae | by voluntary liberality, and cer- 
tainly by large sacrifices on behalf of some of the clergy. 
But [ see no reason in the world wy the State system 
should not have been set down, which would leaue those 
schools just in the position in which they were; and 
when these schools one by one failed of accomplishing 
the end for which they were intended, they could easily 
have glided into the national system ; and the principles 
which were laid down in law for the guidance of educa- 
tion by board schools, might have been extended to those 


almost 


4 
Ele- 


half s f 
e—but the inviting 
in their 


5 has been 
L sorry 
tended to give to denominationalism an advan 
nationalists in this matter, which the very was 
intended—was drawn to prevent. (Applause.) Well, but 
not only that; when the Act was passed, when | 

a sort of combination between those who had 


tarian as any of those who have rushed forward and 
claimed the building grant could have wished ; I grieve 
to say that in many particulars there has been an 
offensive, and, I may say, an insolent, y of deter- 
mination to oppose the national system A SP 
the denominational, and as far as possible place the 
national system so that it would be practi 1 7 
sible to work it in many parts of the country. (Ap- 
plause.) Well, what are we to do under such circum- 
stances? Can we let this thing go on as it is, because 
it is not only this but secon education that likewise 
comes under the same blighting and bp wong Be gal 
ence? Here are SS schools for h we 
passed an Act, in 1869, I think—an Act which was 
very liberal in its ions, and for the carrying of 
which we are ce indebted. to the present Vice- 
President of the Council. But he inted a commis- 
sion to watch over those schools which are not to be 
sectarian, of three persons whose will is to be law, and 
those three persons are all of them members of one reli- 
2 body—(“ Hear, hear, and Shame ”)—and when 
e is remonstrated with on account of doing this, he 
3 reason that he has in fact more faith in the 
rality and the catholicity of the men whom he 4 
points to this place than he would have even in Dis. 
* Rapes Sten > snare — ee 

they begin to draw up schemes grammar-schoo 
that are endowed, they also begin to manifest their ten- 
dency towards the same sectarian and denominational 
object. They put upon every one of the schemes that 
has hitherto received the sanction of Parliament—there 
ly six at present—thirty or forty have not yet re- 
the sanction of ent, but they put on 
all the schemes the clergyman of the parish as 
an ex-officio governor ; and when I asked the question 
in Par t whether this was to be the ple 
which this Act was to be carried out, I was told 

t the commissioners did not regard this as incom 
tible or inconsistent with either the letter or the spirit 
of the Act; and then driven, as they have been, to 
consult their ewn legal men, they have been told not 
only that this is incompatible with the spirit of the law, 
but is inconsistent with the letter of the law—(Hear, 
hear)—and that what they have done in the way of 
sectarianism has been utterly il , and that they can- 
not maintain the ciple which they intended to 
thrust u us. (Applause.) Now, it will be said to 
us, and I have no doubt has been said over and over 
again, that these are very little things that we are con- 
tending about.. Aye, they are little thi in them- 
selves ; but they are little things through which we can 
see the tendency of the whole system as now 9 
In themselves they might be contemptible ; as indica- 
tions of what is to come they are not so contemp- 
ä eslnag™prascptition. We 
© our s a rencepris obsta. 0 
must resist whilst we can. e must tell this Govern- 
ment which we have done so much to put and keep in 
place, that we will not be dealt with after this delu- 
sive and I may say‘ tyrannical fashion. (Hear, 
hear.) We can’t submit to have our principles 
trampled down in the commencement of large national 
systems, in order that those large national systems may 
be without the vitality of those principles in all future 
times. It is a 7 uestion. ( Applause.) It is a 
2 of great depth and importance, and of the 
eepest interest to the intellectual and spiritual pro- 
gress of this country, whether the whole population 
shall be put under sectarian influence, or whether it 
shall be put under the influence of the great P nciples 
of ious equality. (Loud rome) Well, I ho 

we shall all of us do our part. 7 pplause.) * F 
see that you are doing yours—doing it in best 
possible way—(applause)—providing your own school ; 
placing it upon right and sound principles; caring 
nothing for the taunts of men who, with religion always 
on their lips, sometimes discover that it is not over 
influential in their lives—(Hear, hear)—politicians who 
care for religion rather for political than for spiritual 
purposes. (Hear, hear.) I rejoice that you Onn DA hy 

your face honestly in the faces of such men, and poin 
them to’ what you are doing as an exposition of 
the reality, the truth, the power, the justice of 
your own principles. eras I it were 
done in every quarter of this kingdom. 1 only 
wish that Christian men, and es y enlightened 
Christian men, would take to heart the state of 
their country at this crisis of its career, and 
would determine that they would bring their whole 
Christianity to bear in liberating all the institutions which 
are intended to bear upon the education of the mind 
and conscience of the people. (Loud applause.) They 
would do so best by leaving religion to its own resources 
—its own resources being the energy, the hope, the 
faith, the self-sacrifice of its own prop. (Applause. ) 
Go in the way upon which you have started. 
God will bless you assuredly in your future work as he 
has done in your past work. Go forward, and the time 
will come, I hope, when over all the breadth of this 


land there will be instances and exemplifications of this 
mighty principle that ought to be acknowledged by all 
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stating were 
83 the w of Nonconformist 
to satisfy themselves as to the advi- 
to v ism instead 


Wa. Smira said a few sed at 
i ition of the schools. 


4-4 also of their 
other school, for they meant to have another school, 
and that too in a very short time, and it would be 
in the Shieldfield. . 
Mr. JoszpH Cowen, jun., next spoke, and 
tion of the remarks they ha 


the practical eyes 
heard. How did they stand in this town? They 
had a school board. He did not want to speak dis- 
respectfully of it ; he was a member of that distin- 
ie corporation. (Laughter.) It consisted of 
mem five 1 the Church, five 
unsectarians, and five between those i 
of bufferstothem. (Loud laughter.) tle- 
men occasionally—on small 6 
when the matter was not im t—sided with 
the five unsectarians, but on all important occasions 
they sided with the Church . (Langhter.) 
The board had decided to put the compulsory 
powers of the Education Act into force. Their 
opponents in the board thought the children whose 
ts could not 2 ought to be sent to 
enominational schools, an t the ratepayers of 
Newcastle, who consisted of Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, and infidels, ought to contribute to the pay“ 
ment of the education of those children in such 
. 1 of bx ag Pa 
0 0 ous 
and equality. (Applause.) They were not only 
op to it in ry, but in practice, and he 
never meant to pay a rate for that pu 
(Cheers.) So long as there were twenty honest 
Nonconformists in Newcastle who 


on. The Government had been taught a wholesome 
lesson in recent elections, He hoped they would 
lose Dover, as a few more losses would probably 
open their eyes. 8 
The Rev. H. T. Rossonns, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Miall, said that Mr. Forster had 
committed the country to the extension and de- 
ene of * 1 system of educa- 
on as against the of nati which all 
true Liberals have E vines 1 inning. 
The gg omy would be—or rather was—most 
serious. ey had in Ireland a system which was 
most satisfactory to every liberal-minded man. He 
had not time to go into that question that night; 
but would point to the fact that they had combined 
and religious instruction. Now, what did 

the Catholics say? They had said they would not 
have this mixed of education either in the 


„Universities or in the schools, and they were, in 


short, asking that the schools shall not 
over to the as at present, or even to the 
Roman C ics, but they wanted to hand them 


over to the Roman Catholic cle In fact, the 


young in Ireland were to be ed over to the 
aole charge of the Roman Catholic priesthood, (A 
Voice: Never.”) He (Mr. Robjohns) also said 
„never.“ 


Mr. R. S. Watson, in seconding the motion, had 
great pleasure in welcoming Mr. Miall am 


handed 


them, as it afforded him an opportunity of stating 


that the body to which he belonged (the Friends), 
who were op to Church and State, had not 
been attended to by their representatives in Parlia- 
ment as well as they could desire. 

Mr. Mia. briefly acknowledged the eompliment 


and a vote of thanks to the Chai : 
8 by Mr. S. E. Hrs 2 carri 
rere 
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